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A STORY OF THE BACKWOODS. 

The following story, expressed in the peculiar dia- 
lect of our Western frontier, illustrates the acuteness 
acquired by many backwoodsmen, in common with 
the Indians, in judging of travellers by their foot- 
prints or the prints of their horses’ hoofs upon the 
ground. 

“Pray, Uncle Billy,” said I, “what first 
brought you to Texas ?” 

“Me? Why, the fever and ager did it. I 
shall never forget my first trip, nor what hap- 
pened soon after, neither. Why, Colonel, I 
stayed with old Charley Birkham. You knew 
him, I reckon ?” 

“] have heard of him,” replied I; “and if you 
know any thing about his death and that lynch- 
ing affair I should like to hear it.” 

“Well, then,” said Uncle Billy, “I reckon I 
can tell the whole story. 

“The first time I ever see old Charley Birk- 
ham were nigh a year after I left up there in 
Tennessee, where I was raised, and came down 
and settled on the Warrior, in Alebama. 

“The fever and ager got fastened on to me, 
and for all the help of the doctor, I couldn’t 
shake it off nohow. So I said to the doctor, ‘I'll 
take a horse and saddle, and ride over to the 
old Red River. I’ve got some kin in them 
parts. I'll just look round, and see if I can’t 
ride off this confounded ager.’ Well, off I sot, 
went through Mississippi, crossed the Big Drink, 
but couldn’t get rid of the ager; so I thought I 
would try the pine-woods a spell, and go over 
to Tayhas, as they used to call it, and take a land 
hunt. 
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nigh to Nackitosh he hunted up one or two 
men of his own sort who were down there trad- 
ing skins, and they agreed to back him up. 
After their places were fixed, Joe rode into the 
town with a hump on his back, and so disguised 
his own mother wouldn’t hey known him, He 
knew that Bill could not pass a grog store 
without calling; and so, when he saw poor old 
Charley’s roan mule hitched afore a grog shop, 
he warn’t surprised a bit, but made a bee line 
for the store of a merchant he knew in the place. 
Mr. R. was old Birkham’s merchant, and the 
best man Joe could have called on, They set- 
tled things between ’em, and Joe went over to 
the tavern, and there, sure enough, sat Bill 
Stone, more than half tipsy. It didn’t take Joe 
long to scrape acquaintance with the nice set, 
and while they were drinking with him, in 
walked Mr. R. 

“ ‘Hallo, gentlemen,’ said he, ‘can you tell 
me who owns that great roan mule hitched out 
here ?” 

“«T reckon,’ says Bill Stone, ‘you'll have to 
take me for the owner if you can’t find a better.’ 

“ «Will you sell him if you cati get your 
price ?’ says Mr..R. 

“ T hadn’t thought of selling him,’ said Bill. 
‘Leastways, I hadn’t till you asked me the ques- 
tion. What’ll you give, stranger, for the mule, 
saddle, bridle, riggin’ and all ?” 

“« ‘Why,’ answered Mr. R., ‘seeing he’s a like- 
ly critter and the riggin’ kinder so-so, I wouldn’t 


BILL STONE. 


| They left the cabin, and started off on the back , one on the pony—that was young Dick, Jake’s boy, | mind giving a fifty for him.’ 


| track, and maybe went half a mile without anybody | for Bill Stone’s horse had a heavier weight on when 


“ *T won’t half do,’ says Bill; ‘say a hundred and 


“[ went up the country, and kept on till I came speaking a word; they were all too busy thinking. | he went in than when he came out. Bill rode him | take him.’ 


toold Charley Birkham’s. He lived on the frontier, | At last says Joe, ‘1 tell you what, boys, we'd better | in, and took the mule; and Dick rode Bill's horse 


among the Indians, and cattle-raisers, and rene- 
gades, many years, but none of them ever thought 
ofharming him. Everybody loved him as well as 
though he was their own father. His cabin and 
crib was open to every one—come when you please, 


alight and talk this-over.’ 


often, nor say much; but now I’ve got a smart lot 


| to say, and I hope you'll put off your conversation | 


“So it was agreed that Mm. R. should have him, 


| out, and left the pony; then came back again, and | and that Bill was to take the mule over to his store 
| “Now Joe had a heap of the Indian about him: 


| ‘Boys,’ says he, ‘you all know me. I don’t talk | 


took the pony, and Bill’s horse followed him home. | in the evening and get the hundred dollars. 

“You see, they’ve been a leetle too smart;| “Bill sat down to his cards agin, and Joe sat 
there warn’t no use in making all that false trail. | nigh him pretending to be interested in the game, 
I looked round and saw where all three on ’em had the mule all the time being watched by Joe’s friends 


go when you please, and all freg gratis for nothing. | till I’ve done. Boys, Charley Birkham’s been mur- | sat down on a log. I found, too, where that fool who were. near the door, Bill finally settled his 
Istayed with him nigh onto a month; while his dered—yes, that’s the word—there was no fight, | of a boy had cut a piece out of the log; so I cut | bill, and unhitching the mule, made tracks for Mr. 
vife doctored me, and cured me and the ager at the | and he never quarrelled in his life. You'll wonder, | out a piece under his mark, and I'll wager his | R.’s, Joe taking himself off as soon as he saw him 


ume time. Well, I hada nice time, hunting and, maybe, that I didn’t tell you this before we got to | knife’s got two biggish notches in it; we'll have | on the right track. 

fishing; and when I got ready to start, the old man | the house. I didn’t know it rightly myself then, but | that knife shortly, and see. I only thought, then 

saddled his critter—a great roan mule—and rid| when the old dame asked after him I knew it at|they had stolen old Charley’s mule; but when I 
|once; and, what’s more, I knew who did it, and | 

‘Tve often thought since that that day’s ride|can take you to the spot where it was done. You | fire lately, which was smoking even then, and right | and jest his own proper self, 
know I rode a piece ahead of you—I always do, I | 


with me the first day’s journey. 


was not so much to keep me company as to see me 
through a settlement near the line, where he 
thought they would like me so well they’d never 
leave me; for in them days, men would sometimes 
come into town and tell of their being robbed on 
the high-road ; but no man was ever known to tell 
how he was robbed on a frontier settlement. 

“Well, we parted, and I never see the old man 
‘gin, The next time I heard of him, he’d been 
murdered. I can’t bear to think on it even now; 
but when I heard of it—I couldn’t help’ it—I 
howled nigh half an hour; I can hardly keep my 
tongue quiet now to talk about it. 

“It seems there was going to be a ‘raisin’, or a 
‘log-rollin’,’ or some sich, a good piece off, that the 
old man was going to. He reckoned he had better 
stout the evening before, and camp somewhere 


on the road, or stay at some of the neighbors’ | 


cabing, and take an airly start the next morning. 
“Two days after he left, some folks who had 
been at the frolic stopped at old Charley’s house 
tad told the old dame that Birkham hadn’t been 
wen, She was awful skeard, and they felt curis, 
too, There was one fellow among them, his name 


¥as Joe White; he was one of the kind you never | 


meet with in white settlements; they’d be vaga- 
bonds there, but the backwoodsmen can’t get along 
Without em. He lazed about any one’s log house 
that he pleased—slept on his own blanket—found 
the folks in deer-meat and turkey—could turn his 

d to almost anything—spent weeks in the 
Woods alone or with the Indians, and was always 
ready to give a hand at anything, ‘cept work: How- 
*ver, he didn’t reckon helpin’ to pile up log-cabins 
® cuttin’ down trees work—he always allowed 

Was scientific. 


— was the first to comfort the old woman. | 
® said maybe Charley’s mule had broken his | 


waits or pulled up the stake, and he was a huntin 
him; ‘but’ says he, ‘I'll be sartin to hunt him 
ae care whar he is, I’m bound to light 


like to read the road—and this is what I see. I 
saw there had been little travelling along the bri- 
dle path since we passed to the ‘raisin’,’ but there 
had been some, and the first thing I noticed was, 
that the tracks of old Charley’s mule turned out of 
the path into the road to Boggy. The old man had 
not rid him, neither; the fellow that had did not 
weigh more than a hundred, or a hundred and a 
half at the outside, that was plain from the shaken 
hoof prints. 

‘Well, I thought it was curis who it was that 
rode the critter, so I got down and looked close. 
Then I see it. The mule had kept straight on, 
but there was the tracks of two other horses that 

followed it for a time, and then turned off at a bend, 
ae again joined the mule a little piece further 
ahead. The men on’em had done their best to step 
into each other’s tracks. The fools reckoned they 
; had blinded the trail; but it didn’t take me as long 
| to find it out as it does to tell the story. One of 
| the critturs was old Jake Williams’s, and the other 
| belonged to that ill-going dog, Bill Stone. I’ve 
| been looking out for them fellows to get into mis- 
chief a long time, and when I got a chanee, paid 
*tickler attention to the state of their critters’ feet. 

“ ‘Jake’s horse had the shoe off the nigh fore 
foot for nigh three weeks, t’other’s shod forard ; 
| both hind hoofs badly cracked. I could swear to 
,them tracks anywhere. Williams was riding one 
,on’em; the other had not got his. master on his 
| back, but some light weight—likely Jake’s boy. 
A piece further I found the track drop off to a 
; water hole, and, what’s more, come out again at 
:the same place. I went in about ten rod, and 
found where the mule had been tied. She must 
have been there seven or eight hours by the grass 
|she had eat. A pony had been hitched there after 
the mule had been moved, for his rope let him into 
the ring the mule had trod round, and the pony’s 











“Bill tied up his mule, and went in. Mr. R. be- 
| gan counting out the money, and while Bill was 
rode a piece further, and saw thar had been a camp | watching the dollars in walked Joe, his hump gone, 
agin it was the trail where Charley had rode his| “Bill Stone knew him, and made a rush at the 
mule in, I was rather skeared; but us two nights | back door just in time to fall plump in the hands 
had passed, and we had had a sprinkling of rain, I| of Joe’s two friends who were waiting outside. 
warn’t certain, but I am now. When he see he was trapped, he was quiet enough, 

“ ‘Now,’ said Joe, ‘T’ll tell you how it all hap-| and wanted to know what he was wanted for. 
pened. Dame Birkham tells us that Charley took | looked him right in the face, and said— 
nothing to make a fire. Now, you see, he stopped} ‘‘ ‘Old Charley Birkham sent me arter you and 
at Jake’s and got a chunk of fire, and then camped | his mule.’ 
down about a mile further off. Old Jake and Dick| “Bill turnef powerful white about his lips, and 
went down to his camp in the night and killed him, | was just fixin’ to give tongue and bring up some of 
They must have heard the log-chains chink in the | his gang, when they gagged him and tied his hands. 
saddle-bags, and thought Charley had a smart | They mounted him on a mule, tied his feet to the 
heap of money with him. They were disappointed, | stirrups, fastened them to each other by a strap 
and got into this awful scrape for next to nothing. | under the critter’s belly, put a running noose round 

“ ‘The first thing is to hunt up. that varmint Bill | his neck, tied the other end of the rope to the ring 
Stone—that’s my first job. The rest of you ride | behind the saddle, fastened his hands to the pom- 
on to old Jake’s, hear what he’s got to say, and| mel, and rode off, leading the mule by a back road 
make a search for old Charlie. Keep your eyes; to the hunters’camp. Then Bill’s mouth was un- 
open and your rifles ready, and the moment you | strapped, and Joe said to him, 
get word of my return, jump into your saddles, and| “ ‘Now look here, Bill, you’ve got to tell these 
meet me at the cross roads, and bring all the good | men the whole truth. I know it already, and if 
men in the settlement with you. If we don’t come you bolt an inch from the straight track, I'll make 
out in force, and do things open and above board, | it the last word you ever will speak; you’ve got 
we'll have a fight with the whole gang; but if we | five minutes to think about it.’ 
show ’em we're strong we'll cow ’em like whipped| “I tell you Bill thought a good deal, and thought 
hounds.” pretty fast; he knew Joe White, and he didn’t 

“With that Joe shook hands all round, and rode | dare to lie; for he neither knew how much he had 
off. After he had gone, the rest of ’em went over | learned, nor how he found it out, and he didn’t 
to Jake Williams’s, who said all he knew about it|dare to hold his tongue. So he up and told the 
was that Charley Birkham, had stopped and got a) truth. 
chunk of fire, and said he wouldn’t stay, but was| ‘It seems that he and Williams had laid a plan 
going to camp a bit out in the wood. That was |to rob the old man, and murder him if they could 
allhe knew. They got him to go with them and | not get the money they supposed he had about him 
seatch, but didn’t find anything, only one of ’em | without doing so. But Stone was not-at Williams's 
traded knives with the boy, and there were the |cabin when Birkham stopped there. The boy had 
nicks in it just matching the piece Joe had cut out | lifted the saddle-bags, and, as soon as the old man 
of the log. left, told his father they were full of money. They 

“What trail Joe ‘took I don’t know, but reckon | waited some time for Bill Stone, but he didn’t 
none in particular, for he ‘kriew the woods like a/come, so Williams and his boy set out, found 


Joe 





book, and had @ purty good idee where Bill Stone 





hoofs were over the t’other’s. They must have all 
three come into the place together: the lightest 


would fetch up. It’s sure that he struck into Bill's 
trail and stuck to ft like an Injun. When Joe go 


Charley asleep, and murdered him with a club. 
After the deed was done, they found the saddle- 





bags empty, and how they had been betrayed. 
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They took the mule and tied him where Joe had | children, many of them, were taken at dead of 


seen his sign. When they got back they found 


Stone had come, so all three started to hide the | 


body. ‘hey found where a large oak had blown 
down, and in the hole where it had stood they dug 
a place, and that was where they left him. 

“It all turned out as Joe White had foretold. 
Joe’s two friends rode forward to give word of their 
return, and afore midnight the settlers came pretty 
thick, though one at a time, and mighty quiet. 

“When Joe had men enough to be pretty sure of 
success they made for Williams’s cabin. 

“When they came to Williams’s clearing, a part 
spread themselves so as to stop every gap, while 
Joe and two others went up to the cabin—Joe held 
Bill Stone by the throat and a pistol at his head, 
and orders were given to shoot him down if he 
made the least move to escape. They knocked 
pretty hard at the door, and heard Williams stamp- 
ing round; presently he sings out— 

“ ‘Who's thar’ ?” 

“ ‘Answer for yourself,” said Joe, covering the 
opening of Bill Stone’s ear with the muzzle of his 
pistol. 

“ «It’s me, Bill Stone,’ he roared out. 

“Williams camé to the door, all the while grum- 
bling at being disturbed. The minute there was a 
chance in jumped the two men and fastened on the 
old villain; he sung out for the boy and the old 
woman to shoot ’em down, but afore either could 
do anything, the others rushed in and secured them 
too. 

“By sun-up nigh on to seventy men had got 
together, and about all of the right kind. They 
chose a smart chap, Colonel Spicer, an old settler, 
to be judge, and he picked out twelve men for a 
jury. Well they didn’t make such long jobs in 
them,days in the backwoods as they did in the 
white settlements; they had no place to keep pris- 
oners in; so as soon as the jury were ready, the 
judge said he would go to trial. 

“A party had been sent out, and found the old 
man’s body; the log-chains were found in a fodder- 
stack just where Bill Stone said they were. The 
jury all agreed they were guilty, and the judge said 
they had better be hung in an hour. The old wo- 
man was to be sent out of the settlement, the fix- 
in’s to be valued, and she paid for ’em; but if she 
ever ventured back she was to be served like the 
rest. The old man and boy stuck to it they were 
innocent, and the old woman prayed, howled and 
raved pretty much at once. As soon as the judge 
had finished tellin’ ’em, they were taken to the spot 
where they had killed old Birkham. 

‘When Bill Stone saw it was all over, he made 
aclean breast of it in afew words; but the old 
man died raving and abusing the whole of them. 
The boy stuck out quite steady till he saw his 
father hanging from the bough, and then he broke 
down and told the whole truth; the Colonel said a 
good deal to him about the wickedness of his 
ways, and told him they had resolved to spare his 
life. So the old woman and boy cleared out a few 
days after, and as we never heerd no more of ’em, 
I reckon they went clear to Alebama. Old Char- 


night from their beds, by their parents, who fled 
with them through swamps and thickets, to reach 
the lines of our troops. Some of them floated 
down the streams, past the rebel guards, when a 
single child crying would have caused them all to 
be taken back, and very likely hung or burned 
alive. 

Some of these children have never seen their 
fathers. Some have had their brothers and mothers 
sold away from them many years ago. 

But the scholars have come in, and it is time for 
the school to begin. The superintendent rises to 
read a passage of Scripture. This Christian brother 
is a native of the Green Mountain State, who re- 
moved a few years ago to Jacksonville, Fla., for his 
health. He was a Union man, and when the wicked 
|rebellion broke out the rebels threatened to burn 
his house and to kill him. At last, just after Fer- 
nandina was taken, he saw about five hundred rebel 
soldiers coming toward his house. He made haste 
to get his family into a little boat, and rowed with 
them across the river, and there he saw the rebels 
burn down his store, and saw mill, and lumber 
yard, worth $80,000. The next day the gunboats 
came up the river, and took him and his family on 
board. 

He has been for many years superintendent of a 
Sabbath school, and now gladly labors to do good 
to these colored people. 

After the reading of a chapter, they sing “Shin- 
ing Shore,” a hymn that many of the children at 
home know. Some times they sing their own 
songs, which are very strange and curious. This 
is one of them: 

““When de altars went to de Sepulchre 
[Accented on the second syllable.) 
And ask them for my Savibur; 
I am one of the Zion travellers, 
That is gone along before. 
Mary and Martha, feed my lambs, 
Feed my lambs, 
Feed my lambs, 
Sett’n on de golden altar, 
John, John, de holy member, 


Sett’n on dé golden altar, 
And view de promised land.” 


I have not recalled all of it, perhaps, but this is 
the greater part, and gives a good idea of the 
whole, for I cannot make out any connection or 
order in the piece. 

I was very much pleased with one of their 
hymns that I heard sung at a meeting of the Bap- 
tist people not long ago. It was something like 
this : 

“We're a talking about this Lamb, 

We’re a talking about this Lamb, 

We're a talking about this Lamb of God, 

That died in Calvary. 
O three months seeker, come out of de wilderness, 
O little baby, come out of de wilderness, 


O six months seeker, come out of de wilderness, 
Talking about this Lamb,” &c. 


After prayer the teaching begins, not as in your 
schools at home, for very few of these children 
know how to read, and so they cannot be taught 
out of books. Sometimes the teacher reads verses 
and talks about them. One teacher is holding up 
a flower before the little faces; he tells them where 





ley’s wife was took good care on while she lived, | he picked it, then he tells them who made the 


which wasn’t long. Thar now, I’ve told you all 
about it.” 





THE FAMILY. 





A CONTRABAND SABBATH SCHOOL IN 
FLORIDA. 
From a Correspondent. 
FERNANDINA, FLA., Marcu 8, 1863. 
Dear YounG Reapvers,—I wish many of you 
could have gone with me to-day to the contrabands’ 
Sabbath school. I am sure you would not only 
have valued more highly the blessings you have, 
but would have felt very deeply for that poor peo- 
ple, who now for the first time are permitted to 
read the name and words of Jesus. 


| flower. 


They all listen very eagerly. 

Among the teachers there are many soldiers in 
the army of the Republic. To-day they are glad 
to lay down their muskets and to come here to tell 
these children of Jesus. I see one who limps as 
he walks, from a wound, not yet healed, that he re- 
ceived in the battle of Poco-Talligo. Perhaps they 
are serving their country just as truly while telling 
these blinded ones about Christ, and gaining the 
“prayers of these disciples in behalf of the nation, 
as when they are fighting its battles. 

Some of the teachers are ladies, who are tempo- 
rarily residing here. One of them told me that as 
she stood before her class, made up of old women, 
who had followed Jesus for many years, and had 





borne the heavy cross of slavery, and privation, and 


| bereavement, finding their only help in telling 


Jesus of their trials, she felt that, ignorant as they 


Not far from a hundred and fifty were gathered. | were even of their letters, they knew very much 
Some of these were tiny children, who, though | about the deep reality and the mighty power of re- 


dressed any way, looked less ragged than on ordi- 
nary week days. Many of them were dressed in 
the old clothes of the soldiers; some had the bugle 
(which marks the infantry) on their caps. One I 
saw with the stripes of a sergeant-major on his 
sleeve. Many were quite black; but there were 
some as light-hued as you who catch the whiteness 


going into the school I said to one of the teachers, 
“Why, you have some white children here.” 


“No, they are not,” the teacher replied, “though; When I was at ‘home, not long ago, I told the 
Third Baptist Sabbath school in Worcester about | 

There are not only the young, but here comes an | these children and their schools, and they brought | 
old lady, hobbling in on crutches, anxious to learn | together their pennies to the amount of nearly | 
about the Saviour; and one very old man, blind, | $10, and asked me to buy some pictures and: books 
is led in by the hand, and placed in a seat. There | for the colored children’s schools. I did so, and I} 
is one man in the uniform of the South Carolina | wish those who sent them, could have seen how) 
Volunteers. A part of his regiment is here to-day, | pleased the little boys and girls were when I} 
| showed them the pictures of our Saviour, as he was} 
What a history many of these have had, both|on earth. Perhaps there are other Sunday schools | 
the children and those that are grown up, These! that would like.to help in teaching these lambs of 


I thought so at first.” 


and he found out that there is a Sabbath school. 


ligion, and were better fitted to instruct her than 
| she was to teach them. 

When the hour is passed, they again sing. This 
|time it is ‘Homeward Bound.” The superinten- 








certainly promises very well. 


Christ toread and sing. And I hope there are 
many who will pray for them, and for all their en- 
slaved brethren. COMMONWEALTH. 








SCRAPS FOR YOUTH. 





THE DEATHLESS SMILE. 


I saw one in her maidenhood, 
From whom the life had fled, 

And yet so lovely was her face 
It seemed she was not dead! 


Her eyelids as in sleep were closed, 
Her brow was white like snow; 

A smile still lingered on her cheeks, 
As if t was loath to go. 


And it may be a smile so sweet, 
So quiet and serene, 

Was never on the healthy brow 
Of living maiden seen. 


Perchance the wondrous bliss which burst 
Upon her rapturedmind ~ 

When first she woke in Glory’s court, 
Had left a trace behind. 


on ee 


THE GERMAN BOY’S SAUSAGE. 


tle to eat, and what they have is of the simplest 
kind. They are very fond of soups, made of dif- 
ferent kinds of fruits. They make cherry soup, 
apple soup, gooseberry soup, and plum soup— 
strawberry and raspberry soups, too, when they 
can; but these fruits being dear are mostly to be 
had only by the rich. They thicken their soups 
with a little flour, and sweeten them with coarse 
sugar or treacle. But the greater part of the year 
they live upon goats’ milk, with a little fat mixed 
with it, or onions; curds, too, they are very fond 
of, and dried herrings. 

When they can get meat, what is their favorite 
kind? Sausage meat. If a poor German has a 
piece of sausage, then, indeed, he thinks he has 
quite a feast. 

There was a little boy, six years old, who lived 
not far from Berlin, the chief town of Prussia. His 
father was a very poor laborer; yet this little boy 
was delighted to tell any one that twice he could 
remember having had sausage for his dinner. And 
these two dinners seemed to have made a strong 
impression on his mind. How did he contrive to 
get this good fare? His mother, who was very in- 
dustrious, knitted stockings, and once had an or- 
der to knit some for the housekeeper of a rich per- 
son. She had intrusted them twice to her little 
son to carry to the housekeeper, when finished. 
He had made himself useful to her both times, in 
helping her with some little work she had in hand, 
and she had rewarded him by sharing her own 
dinner of borst (the German word for sausage) 
with him. 

This boy shortly after had a piece of pine- 
apple given to him. And who do you think gave 
itto him? No lessa anges gg than aking. “And 
how did it happen that this boy received such 
a present from a king? And who was the king? 
The king was Frederick William the Third, of 
Prussia, who was much beloved by his subjects ; as 
was also his queen, Louise. Their palace was in 
Berlin, but they liked to retire to an estate which 
the king had bought some miles from Berlin. 
Here they lived almost as private persons, laying 
aside all state, and enjoying simple country pleas- 
ures, roaming about the pretty woods and gardens. 
They often partook of their meals out of doors, in 
some pretty bower; and it was one day when some 
pineapple was on the table for dessert, that the 
queen saw the boy of whom we have spoken 
making his way with his father’s dinner tied up in 
a cloth, to some spot in the grounds where he was 
at work. He had come suddenly upon the royal 
pair, for he had lost his way, and had taken a 
wrong path. You may suppose that he was very 
much frightened to find that he had approached so 
near to them, and expected a rebuke for having in- 
truded himself; but instead of that, the king called 
to him, asked him his name, and handed him a 
piece of pineapple. 

“Eat that,” said the king, “and tell me, don’t 
you think that it is very good ?” ° 

He was amused by the child’s evident delight, as 
he smacked his lips over it. The king then said, 
“Tid you ever taste any thing that was at all like 
that before ?” 

“Yes,” said the child; “sausage!” (borst.) 


could imagine no connection at all between the 
taste of fat sausage and the delicate flavor of the 
pineapple. But the king did not know the secret 





dent reads out one line at a time, and the scholars 
repeat it after him. Then when the whole hymn| 
has been gone over so, he gives out two lines at a 
of the snows of our New England hills. On first | time, and{they sing. And soit closes. The school, 
which has been going on only three or four. weeks, 


of the housekeeper’s closet, and the visit the 


him the whole story afterwards. 


also a well-beloved king. 
And now! must tel 


where he was to remain an hour or two. 


her ve 


Now there happened to be a large dish of oran 


The poor people in Germany have often very lit- | 


How the king laughed, you may be sure; for he | 


boy had paid it, nor the recollection of the feast he | 
had had, and how that now the next nice thing he 
tasted was the pineapple. His majesty, however, 
was very much entertained when he got him to tell 
This king and 
queen had little children of their own. One is the 
present king of Prussia, Wilhelm, whose son is 
married to the princess royal of England. But 
their eldest son, Frederick William the Fourth, 
was king of Prussia before his brother, and was 


1 you an anecdote of this 
| prince after he became king. He was travelling in 
his dominions, and passed through a pretty village, 
The vil- 
lagers were delighted to see their king, and had 
done their utmost in preparing to receive him. The 
school children strewed flowers before him, and one 
little girl had a pretty verse of “welcome” to say 
| tohim. He listened most kindly, and told her she! every buttom—they never got used to it. Just 

had performed her task very well, which pleased | about washing 
much. He then turned to the schoolmas- 
ter, and said he would like to ask the classes a few 
questions, and examine them in what they knew. 


ona table close by. They were intended for the) it 
boys of the school; who, were to run races for them, 





for it was going to be a holiday and a feast day jn 
honor of the royal visit. ‘ 

The king took up one of these oranges, and be. 

an by saying—“To what kingdom does this be. 
ong, children ?” 

“To the vegetable kingdom,” replied one of the 
little girls. 

“And to what kingdom this?” continued he, as 
he took from his pocket a gold coin. 

“To the mineral kingdom,” she answered. 

“And to what kingdom do I belong, then, my 
child ?” inquired he, expecting, of course, that she 
would answer in right order, “to the animal king. 
dom.” But she paused, and colored very deeply, 
not knowing what tosay. She feared that it would 
not sound respectful to answer to a king that he 
| belonged to the animal kingdom, and she puzzled 
her little brain fur a reply. But, remembering the 
words in Genesis, where it says that “God created 
man in his own image; in the image of God 
created he him,” she quickly looked up, and then 
said, “To God’s kingdom.” 

The king stooped down and placed his hand 

upon her head. A tear stood in his eye. He was 
moved and affected by her simple words, for at 
that time he was truly desirous of belonging indeed 
to the kingdom of God. The king had read his 
Bible, and he knew that there it said alike to all, 
“Except a man be born of water and of the Spirit, 
he cannot enter into the kingdom of God ;” and he 
earnestly prayed to have the Lord the Spirit re. 
| new and sanctify his mind, and make him “meet 
to bea partaker of the inheritance of the saints 
in light.” Col. i. 12. Solemnly and devoutly, 
therefore, did he make answer, as he still rested 
his hand on the little maiden’s brow, “God grant 
that I may be counted worthy of that kingdom.” 


Se - 
SOUTHERN FEROCITY. 


Bitter, brutal feelings towards Northern men 
animate the Southern rebels. Like most white 
races who dwell in fierce, torrid climes, they are 
naturally ferocious, and the base influences of slay- 
ery intensify, when they are opposed, their fierce. 
ness into fiendishness. The boys show the savage. 
ness of their parents, as will be seen by the follow. 
ing, from a correspondent of the Presbyterian, 
The writer addressed a Sabbath school in Memphis, 
Tenn. He says: 

While I was speaking to the children, I became 
much interested in a little boy who stood at my 
side and listened with unabated interest. This 
morning I was informed by the superintendent of 
the school that this boy, while walking quietly 
home from church, was met by another boy, who 
called him a abolitionist, and stabbed him. 
Providentially, the wound was not fatal, and the 
boy will soon be in the school again. He is a most 
uncompromising Unionist, while his mother is said 
to be a secessionist. 

The leading rebels profess to scorn Northern 
character. It is not perfect, by any means. One 
thing, however, is certain; in all that makes true 
nobility, the Northern character is as much supe 
rior to the Southern as the Christian civilization 
of to-day is superior®to the brutality, ignorance, 
and heaven-daring tyranny of the dark ages. See 
to it, boys, that you cultivate those manly, gener- 
ous qualities of mind and heart that shall distin- 
guish you from the domineering, the selfish, the 
tyrannizing and the cruel. See to it, that it shall 
be no fault of yours if the generation to which you 
belong does not stand even higher, in the scale of 
humanity, than that of your fathers. 
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HOUSES OF REFUGE. 

The object of these institutions is to reclaim 
from their evil ways youths who have become ad- 
dicted to all sorts of bad habits, and who, if not re- 
claimed, would probably become the enemies of 
society—thieves, drunkards, possibly murderers. 
Some of our readers, perhaps, can be taught a les- 
son from the discipline to which these youngster 
are subjected. 


In the “House of Refuge” with which I am con- 
nected, says a writer in the Hvangelist, there are 
at present nearly four hundred boys from eight to 
sixteen years of age. The most of these boys have 
either lost their parents or have parents who left 
them to do just as they pleased, consequently but 
few of them got used to doing any thing which 
they ought todo. On the contrary, they got 
| 10 doing what they ought not to do—used to lying; 
| swearing, running away from home and from sch 
idling about the streets, and finally, stealing, a 
then they were arrested by some officer, and tried 
and sent here to be reformed, as it is called, that 
is, to be taught to do what they ought to do—t 
work and be industrious, to go to school and leart, 
to show proper respect to others, to keep clean 
neat, to obey their guardians and teachers—®! 
they are to be kept here till they get used to doing 
all these things, so that when they go away they 
may grow up to be good and useful men. 

Now I was going to tell you about these boys 
Sometimes we find them, soon after coming ber®, 
getting into bed at night with their clothes om 
shoes and all. The reason is, because it is to? 
much trouble to take them off—they never gotu 
to it. And when they get up in the morning 
often times leave their rooms not more than 
dressed, because it is too much trouble to button 








their faces and hands; and comt 
in their hair, they have to be compelled to dows 
| otherwise they would not, because it is so. mut 
| trouble—they never got used to it. The same * 
trae of working and of going to school ; they re 
hard at first, but by and by they get used 


lit, and then it is no trouble at all. Some of the 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





wever, get used to doing what is required 
an much venues than others. Those boys 
no have had their own way the most, find it most 
jificult to get used to being obedient and doing 
est is right. - How much trouble they would have 
’ n saved, how much better for them every way, 
if they had only got used to a right course in the 
frst place, instead of a wrong course. Remember 
that, my young friends, every one of you, the 
woner you get used to a right course, the better ; 
for if you don’t get used to doing right, you will 
be sure to get used to doing wrong,, and then it 
sill be so easy to do wrong, and so hard to do 
right, that you will be in constant trouble all the 
time. 


For the Companion. 
LITTLE NELL. 
here’s a pair of bright eyes looking in through the 
window, 

In through the half open shutter at me; ‘ 
4h! who can those bright eyes belong to, I wonder! 
Ab! who canit be? Ah! who can it be? 

Hark! some One answers, “ *T is me, ’t.is me.” 


nere’s a little brown curl I can see through the window, 
Ab! some pretty damsel it surely must be; 
1 will open the window and open the shutter, 
And then I will see, I will see 
Who is laughing and saying, “’T is me, ’t is me.” 


Ah! now I have found it is little wild Nelly, 
Little rogue Nell, that lives over the way, 

rittle bright Nell, that finds sunshine and gladness, 
Sunshine and mirth in the dreariest day— 
Dear little Nell, that lives over the way. 


‘ome in, little Nell, I am tiring of study ; 
These dull, _prosy books, I will put them away ; 
nd Nature’s great book, we will read it together, 
Out in the beautiful sunshine to day, 
Out inthe sunshine, the sunshine to day. 
Lizziz G. BEEBE. 
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Two MILES EVERY MORNING. 
Custom or habit makes many of the duties of 
life pleasant. 


Iremember one time when I was a boy, father 
ought a cow, and after looking some time, found 
at the nearest place where he could get her pas- 
ured was a mile from home. When he came 
home and told me of it, my first thought was, 
‘That's too bad.” The idea that I must go to pas- 
re and back—two miles—every morning, and the 
ame distance every night, made me feel pretty 
bad. Just think! I have got to walk four miles 
ery day. Nevertheless, there was no other way. 
must do it. So off I started early the next morn- 
ng to drive the cow to pasture. I had never -been 
hat road much, and by the time I reached the pas- 
re Iwas about ready to give up, for O sucha 
mg mile! Icould not go so far twice a day. I 
made out to get back home, however, in pretty 
pood season, and after eating a good, hearty break- 
ast, [found I had not suffered so much after all, 
om my long walk. But then I must go the same 
listance and back at night again, and the next 
morning, and the next night, all summer long, and 
hat looked so hard it seemed as if I couldn’t do it. 
That night, however, I found the mile a little short- 
rthan in the morning, and quite as easy to travel. 
The next day it was still shorter and a little easier 
ravelled, I thought, and very soon I found it was 
0 trouble at all to drive the cow to pasture. 
Once in awhile some of my schoolmates would ex- 
press a little sympathy for me because I had to 
o far to pasture. I wondered that they should 
hink it so much trouble when J didn’t mind. But 
now I see how it was, I had got used to it, and they 
hadn't. 
Only get used to it! Yes, my boy, only get 
ised to it, and you will be surprised to find how 
asy itis to get up early in the morning, to do all 
our chores in good season—fill the wood-box with 
ood. or the scuttle with coal, feed the pigs, milk 
ne cow, and drive her to pasture perhaps, or any- 
hing else you may have to do, and then, if you at- 
end school, to be there in good season, and learn 
our lessons well. 




















EXCITED. 
A resident of Sierra Leone, after speaking of the 
primitive habits of the natives of West Africa, says: 


I well recollect hearing a friend and relative, who 
as an eye-witness of the scene, speak of the ludi- 



















bn was taken to the Mendi Mission. A horse and 
buggy had been brought from America, and a road 
prepared through “the bush,” so that the lady- 
hembers of the mission might réde for their health, 
"hen the horse was being harnessed for the first 
ime, acrowd of natives gathered to witness the 
uous sight, and when he was attached to the 
’gon, the ladies seated, and the team under way, 
we excitement reached a high pitch. Some of the 
were shouting and laughing at the stra 

le, some running swiftly at the sitle of the 
bad, trying to outstrip the horse in speed, and 
hers, half frightened, were peering from behind 
uses and trees. Altogether it was a_highly- 
musing scene, and the missionary party enjoyed a 
arty laugh at the commotion which they made. 


DEC 
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z “WAS IT OUR JESUS?” 
A little three-year old gitl stood at the window 
“¢ Pleasant Sabbath, “watching for papa,” who 
Soon<she spied .him coming ;..au 
a door, she raised her eyes to him, 
Said, “Papa, what did Mr. R. about 
Morning >” Her father replied, “He preached 
out Jesus.” “Papa, was it our Jesus?” she 
ad. “Y es,” said her father, “it was our Jesus.” 
wn, CV e8 brightened at the t t that papa’s 
muster knew her Jésusy ‘and ed about Him 
~ congregation. ; ek? 
0 ‘you, my dear reader, claim this. Jesus as 
burs? T hope 80; for it is a most blessed thought 
every girl and boy may Wave him for their own | 





‘sweet hymns to 


ous incidents which occurred when the first wag-| ¥' 





deed, she is among them ;” and so.she 


Saviour. No matter how much he loves. other 
youth, there is room in his affection for. you, and 
as many others as will ask him to care for them. 
“They brought young children to him, .. . and 
he took them up in his arms, and blessed them.” 
Mark 10: 13, 16. 








CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





A TRUE STORY. 


Some years ago there were Indians living in a 
part of America where white-faced people now 
dwell. They were fierce, copper-colored men, with 
knives and sharp axes, and great bows and arrows. 
They did not love the white people; they did not 
want them to live there. They used to kill the 
white men, and burn their houses, and steal away 
their children. 

At that time a farmer was living in his own new 
home, which he had built himself. There were 
bright flowers around it, which he had planted. 
His fields were full of corn, and wheat, and clover. 
At night his horses, and his oxen, and his cows were 
brought to his big barn and stable. He was very 
happy in his home, with his wife, and his sons, and 
his two little daughters. 

The eldest daughter was named Regina. It is 
her story I am going to tell you. Regina loved to 
hear her good mother talk about God, and read to 
her out of “the book im which God speaks to us,” 
and sing sweet hymns to her and to the baby, as 
she sat Knitting stockings and rocking the cradle. 

One morning, when Regina was about nine years 
old, her father and brothers went out to work in the 
fields; and her mother said to her, “Regina, take 
good care of your little sister to-day, and put bread, 
and pork, and cabbage on the table at dinner time. 
I shall be away till evening. I must go and take 
corn to the mill, and bring home flour to make 
fresh bread; hut I will be Zack before dark.” So 


the mother kissed her little girls, and got a bag of}. 


corn out of the barn, and went along the path by 
tle side of the brook. Regina stood watching her 
till she was quite out of sight. Then the little sis- 
ter caught hold of Regina’s dress and clung to her, 
crying. She felt lonely and afraid. So did Re- 
gina. But she remembered God; so she took the 
little one in her lap, and sang one of the mother’s 

bn These were some of the 
words she sang: 


“Alone, yet not alone am I; 
Though in this solitude so drear, 
I find my Saviour ever nigh ; 
He comes the weary hours to cheer; 
Iam with Him, and He with me; 
E’en here, alone I cannot be.”- 


The baby soon fell asleep. Regina began to pull 
up the weeds from among the flowers. Suddenly 
a bright light flashed upon her eyes. The barn 
was ina blaze. Then came a savage shout. The 
Indians were there. They set fire to the house. 
They caught up Regina and her little sister, and 
ran with them to the woods. Poor Regina! As 
they carried her through the fields, she saw her 
father and her brothers lying there, all bleeding 
and dying.- Poor, poor mother! How would she 
feel when she came back in the evening ? 

I do not know what became of the little sister; 
but I will tell you about Regina. The Indians car- 
ried her and many other white children to their 
rude villages, far off among the thick trees of the 
wild forest. Some they left in one place, and some 
in another. Regina and a younger child named 
Louise were given to an old Indian woman, to live 
with her and be her little slaves. The old woman 
was cross and cruel to them. ‘They had to go out 
in the heat, and the cold, and the wet, to dig up 
roots for her to eat. They got very little food 
themselves—nothing but wild roots. They were 
often scolded and beaten. Poor little girls! In 
that strange, lonely place! No father; no mother ; 
no brother; no friends! 

Every day, when their work was done, Regina 
would go with Louise to some quiet, mossy spot, and 
sit down there and teach her the hymns and the 
texts she had learned from her mother. Often they 
would kneel together and say over their little pray- 
ers, and ask God to be kind to them and to: their 
mothers. 

But was Ged really there with her? And did 
He listen to them? And did He do anything for 
them? We shall hear soon. But first, tell me, if 
ow had been there among the Indians, what hymns, 
and texts, and prayers could you have said? Do 
you know any? Or would you forget English, and 
forget God, and be like a wild Indian? 

‘eee lived ten long.years among the Indians. 
She grew to be nineteen years old, and she wore 
the Indian dress and spoke. the Indian language ; 
but, thanks to her prayers, and texts, and hymns, 
she had not forgotten her English, nor her mother, 
nor her Sayiour. Her poor mother was still alive, 
but she was growing old. She had looked every- 
where for her lost daughters, and had given up all 
hopes of finding them, when she heard some news. 
She heard that the English soldiers had been fight- 
ing with the Indians, and had made them promise 
to bring back all the white people they had stolen 
away. They were.to bring them to a small town; 
so Regina’s. mother went to this town, to see 
whether her daughters were among them. There 
she found four hundred white people, who had been 
brought back by the and many of them 
were girls; but how could she tell whether they 


d | were her daughters? Her Regina, when she lost, 


her, was a country child, just nine years old; now 
she must be nineteen, and browned by the sun, and 
dressed like'a young Indian ; how could she know 
her? The mother walked the lines; she 
went from one: to another; she ed. into their 
faces: all seemed 
even her own mother, did not know her. . “But 
still,” she thought, “Regina may know me, if, in- 

again 
along the lines, and took one and another by the, 
se but no one seemed to know her; sorrow 


strange. Regina was there; bat): 





and years had altered the poor mother. She burst 
into tears. The English captain felt sorry for her. 
He said to her, “Is' there not something you could 
show, or something you could do, to make your 
daughter know you?” “Perhaps,” said the woman, 
“perhaps she might remember the songs I used to 
sing as I rocked the cradle.” “Try,” said the cap- 
tain. So the mother began to sing, “Alone, yet 
not alone am I;” she had sung it often to herself 
since her children and her husband had been taken 
from her. ‘Alone, yet not alone am I,” she sang; 
but before she could begin another word, Regina’s 
arms were around her neck. Regina was calling 
her ““Mother, mother !” 

So the mother and daughter were together again 
and happy. God had been with them both when 
they were parted. He had heard their prayers. 
He had brought them to each other. 

Let us learn to sing Regina’s favorite hymn; 
but we will change it a little to make it suit us, 
when we feel lonely at night or any time. 

“Alone, yet not alone am I, 
When all is dark, and wild, and drear; 
My heavenly Father still is nigh, 
e comes the weary heart to cheer ; 
Iam with Him, ond tte with me, 
So ‘all alone’ I cannot be.” 

Let us not forget these words: “The eyes of the 
Lord are in every place, beholding the evil and the 
good.” Proverbs xv. 3. 








AYER’S SARSAPARILLA 


Is a concentrated extract of Para Sarsaparilla, so combined 
with other substances of still greater alterative power as to afford 
an effective antidote for diseases Sarsaparilla is reputed to cure. 
Such a remedy is surely wanted by those who suffer from Stru- 
mous complaints, and that one which will accomplish their cure 
must prove of immense service to this large class of our afflicted 
fellow-citizens. How pletely this d will do it has 
been proven by experiment on many of the worst cases to be 
found in the following complaints :— s) 

SCROFULA AND SCROFULOUS COMPLAINTS, ERUPTIONS AND 
ERvrTive Diskasss, ULCERS, PIMPLES, BLOTCHES, TUMORS, SALT 

HEUM, SCALD HEAD, SYPHILIS AND SYPHILITIC A¥FECTIONS, 
MERCURIAL Diskase, Drorsy, NEURALGIA OR TIC DOLOREUX, 
DkBILITY, DYSPEPSIA AND INDIGESTION, ERYSIPELAS, ROSE OR 
St. ANTHONY's Firw, and indeed the whole class of complaints 
arising from IMPURITY OF THE BLOOD. 

This eompound will be found a great promoter of health, when 
taken in the spring, to expel the foul humors which fester in the 
blood at that season of the year. By the timely expulsion of them 
many rankling disorders are nipped in the bud. ultitudes can, 
by the aid of this remedy, spare themselves from the endurance of 
foul eruptions and ulcerous sores, through which the system will 
strive to rid itselfof corruptions, if not assisted to do this through 
tke natural channels of the body by an alterative medicine. 
Cleanse out the vitiated blood whenever you find its impurities 
bursting through the skin in pimples, eruptions or sores; cleanse 
it when you find it is obstructed and sluggish in the veins ; cleanse 
it whenever it is foul, and your feelings will tell you when. Even 
where no particular disorder is felt, people enjoy better health, and 
live longer, for cleansing the blood. Keep the blood healthy, and 
allis well; but with the pabulum of life disordered, there can be 
no lasting health. Sooner or later something must go wrong, and 
the great hi fe is disordered or overthrown. 








'y of life " 

During late years the public has been misled by large bottles, 
pretending to give a quart of Extract of Sarsaparilla for one del- 
lar. Most of these have been frauds upon the sick, for they not 
only contain little, if any Sarsaparilla, but often no curative pro- 
perties whatever. Hence, bitter and painful disappointment has 
followed the use of the various extracts of rilla which 
flood the market, until the name itself is justly despised, and has 
become synonymous with imposition and cheat. Still we call this 
compound Sarsaparilla, and intend to supply such a remedy as 
shall rescue the name from the load of obloquy which rests upon 
it. And we think we have ground for believing it has virtues 
which are irresistible by the ordinary run of the disease it is in- 
tended to cure. . 

Price $1 per Bottle; Six Bottles in one package, $5. 


PREPARED BY 
D.C. AYER & CO., LoweLL, Mass. 


&@™~ Sold by WEEKS & POTTER at Wholesale, and at Retail 
by all Druggists. 15—2m 





DR. RADWAY’S PILLS. 


The Triumph of Vegetable Medication over Calomel, Quinine, 
and their kindred Mineral Poisons. 


The serious injuries entailed upon the sick, afflicted with Chills 
and Ague, or Ague and Fever, Typhoid Fever, Scarlet and other 
fevers, in the administration of Quinine, Calomel, Arsenic, Blue 
Pills, &c., in wholesale doses, are daily seen in the saffron colored 
and yellow-skinned cripple, as he totters through our streets, 
vainly crying out for health,—health !—health ! 

Let physicians and others bear in mind, that in all cases, either 
of fever or other diseases, where custom has sanctioned the pre- 
oy to of Quinine, Calomel or Blue Pill, that RADWAY'S REG- 
ULATING PILLS will secure to the patient ali the benefits, in a 
much less time than these poisons are expected to achieve, with- 
out entailing such terrible attacks of the liver, heart and general 
system. Nine-tenths of the diseases that afflict us are caused by 
over-dosing with Quinine, Arsenic, Calomel, &c. 

RapWaAy’s K&GULATING PILLS operate in from three to six 
hours—do not strain the system—do not weaken it—do not irritate 
the bowels—are coated with gum, and therefore pleasant to take 
—positively cure constipation, liver complaint, indigestion, diar- 
rhea, mercurial diseases, &c., when nothing else will touch the 
complaints. From one to six pills will produce a healthy dis- 
charge. Guaranteed to be free from mercury, quinine, iodine, an- 
timony, and every drastic and dangerous drug. The safest aperi- 
ent in the world for ladies and children. 


DR. RADWAY & CO., 
OFFICE 87 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 
ge SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 15—2w 





TAPESTRY BRUSSELS CARPETS AT $1,00 TO $1,25 PeR YARD.—An 
invoice of 100 pieces we have placed in our retail department at the 
above low prices. This is probably the cheapest lot of Carpets that 
will be offered in the market this season. As it is but little over 
half the present prices for these goods, our customers are remind- 
ed that they will last but a few days. 

NEW ENGLAND CARPET CO., 
75 Hanover Street. 





Finz ‘Tapestry CARPETs.—Royal Velvet Medalions and Brus- 
sels are selling at low prices by the NEW ENGLAND CARPET 
CO., 75 Hanover Street. One price and cash systems strictly ad- 
hered to. 

Five Carpets CHEAP.—Over 2000 pieces of fine English Tapestry 
Brussels—bought before the rise—and will be cut up in quantities 
to suit our customers at much less than the market prices. 

NEW ENGLAND CARPET CO., 
7 Hanover Street. 
One price and cash systems strictly adhered to. 


FLoor Or CLorus.—Our retail department is well stocked with 
the celebrated enamelled goods, and selling at less than manufac- 


turers’ prices. 
NEW ENGLAND CARPET CO. 
One price and cash systems strictly adhered to. 


Carpzts.—Although prices have doubled to import or manufac- 
ture, we have a very complete stock purchased before the rise, and 
are able to supply our customers for the present at very much un- 
der the ruling rates. 

NEW ENGLAND CARPET COMPANY, 











14—-3w 75 Hanover Street. 
war The cure of Covens, or THroat ComMPLAINTs generally. 
Can‘a cough be cured by p’ p is of Opium, Ipecac, 
Antimony, and the like, le, with such its, doses are 
aaoaee se Siocunas, noes ae8 t. We no. A true 
preparation should be oo Pocket, or Mandeaciente stn used 
every hour, or necessary, then, by. et stim’ 
character, to sustain the away throat irritations, 
y cure. This is the of HuNNEWELL's UNIVERSAL 
Ga Remepy, to which atrention and confidence is asked. Per- 


or money 


» er Pae-simite of J. L. Hunnewell’s signature over corks of 


wine only. 

aa "J. L. HUNNEWELL, Proraietor, Boston, Mass. 
For sale by all dealers everywhere. ; 

eat reference supplied on commission. 14—lm 


PUBLIC BENEFACTRESS. 
MRS. S. A. ALLEN, 
4 LADY OF WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION. 


Her preparations for the Hair have not only the largest sale in 
the United States and Canada, but within the past few years, to 
supply the immense demand from foreign countries, depots for 
their exclusive sale have been opened in London and Liverpool. 
Also in Paris, Havana, Vera Cruz and Valparaiso. 


MBS. 8. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD’S HAIR RESTORER 


Is suited to both young and old. It strengthens the Hair, pre- 
vents its falling or turning grey, and imparts to ita beautiful, 
glossy appearance. It never fails ' 


TO RESTORE GREY HAIR 
To its Original Youthful Color. 
IT Is NOT A DYE, 


but acts directly upon the roots of the Hair, giving them the natu- 
ral nourishment required. producing the same vitality and luxu- 
rious quant ty as in youth. It will restore it on bald places, re- 
quires no preparation of the hair, and is easily — by one's 
self. One bottle will usually last for a year, as after the hair is 
once restored, ji 1 applicati once in three months will 
ensure against grey hairs tothe most advanced age. 


THE RESTORER REPRODUCES. 
THE HAIR DRESSING CULTIVATES AND BEAUTIFIES. 
MRS. 8. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD’S HAIR DRESSING, OR ZYLOBALSAMUM, 


is essential to use with the Restorer, but the Hair Dressing alone 
often restores, and never fails to invigorate, beautify and re- 
fresh the Hair, rendering it soft, silky and glossy,and disposing 
it to remain in any desired position. 


FOR LADIES AND CHILDREN 


whose Hair requires frequent dressing, it has no equal. Nolady's 
toilet is complete without it. The rich, glossy appearance impale 
edis truly wonderful. It cleanses the Hair, removes all dandram, 
and imparts to ita most delightful fragrance. It will prevent the 
Hair from falling out, and is the most economical and valuable 
Hair Dressing known. Millions of bottles sold every year. 





MBS. 8S. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 


HAIR RESTORER 


AND 
ZYLOBALSAMU™M. 


THE GREAT UNEQUALLED PREPARATIONS FOR 
RESTORING, INVIGORATING, BEAUTIFYING 
AND DRESSING THE HAIR. 


VALUABLE TESTIMONY. 


Rev. A. WEBSTER, Boston, Ms., writes: “I have used, through 
the advice of personal friends, Mrs. 8. A. Allen's World's Hair 
Restorer and Zylobalsamum, for several months past, with great 
effect and entire satisfaction. Iam now neither bald nor grey. 
My hair was dry and brittle, but has regained the softness of its 
earlier years.” 


TRUTH STRANGER THAN FICTION. 


Rrv. H. V. DeceN, Boston, Mass., writes: ‘‘That Mrs. S. A. 
Allen's World's Hair Restorer and Zylobalsamum promote the 
growth of the hair where baldness has commenced, I have the ev- 
idence of my own eyes." 


DOCTORS APPROVE. 


Dr. J. R. DILtrxcHam, Edgartown, Dukes Co., Mass., writes 
“One of my family whose hair had been grey for a number of 
years, commenced using Mrs. 8. A. Allen's World's Hair Restor- 
er and Zylobalsamum, without any faith im its virtues, but con- 
trary to expectation, the hair is now of 4 natural color, life-like 
and beautiful.” 

ONE BOTTLE DID IT. 


Rev. S. B. Morteyr, Attleboro’, Mass., writes: ‘‘The effect of 
Mrs. 8. A. Allen's World's Hair Restorer has been to ‘change the 
crown of glory’ belonging to old men to the original hue of youth. 
This was done by a single bottle. Others of my acquaintances 
have used it with the same effect. The Zylobalsamum I regard 
as an invaluable dressing for the hair." 


EVERYBODY PRAISES. 


Rev. Ws. Portevs, Stanwich, Ct., writes; “Mrs. 8. A. Allen's 
World's Hair Restorer and Zylobalsamum have met my most san- 
guine expectations, in causing my hair to grow on baid spots. I 
have recommended it to my friends, and they all speak highly of 
it, after use.” 

THOROUGHLY TESTED. 


Rev. H. J. CAMPBELL, pastor ofthe First Baptist church, Lan- 
caster, N. H., under date of Sept. 26, 1860, writes: “I have used 
Mrs. 8. A. Allen's World's Hair Restorer and Zylobalsamum, 
and can cordially recommend them to those who wish to have 
their grey hair restored to its originalcolor, I am satisfied that 
the Restorer is not a Dye, as I have thoroughly tested it.” 


FROM A DISTINGUISHED MINISTER. 


Rev. B. P. Stone, D. D., Concord, N. H., writes: “Having 
made an experiment of Mrs. 8. A. Allen's World's Hair Restor- 
er and Zylobalsamum, I can truly say it is successful. My hair, 
which was quite gray, is now restored to its original color. IL 
recommend them to the public as the best articles yet discovered 
for the hair." 


PRIZES THEM HIGHLY. 


Rev. Amos BLANCHARD, Meriden, N. H., writes: “I think very 
highly of Mrs..8. A. Allen's World's Hair Restorer and Zylobalsa- 
mum. Both myself and wife have used them with the most sat- 
isfactory results.” These preparations are exported largely in 
Europe, and have a world-wide reputation. 


THIRTY YEARS YOUNGER, 


Rev. B. Bruce, D. D., Newmarket, Gallatin, Co., Ill , writes: 
“J have tried Mrs. 8. A. Allen's World's Hair Restorer and Zylo- 
balsamum. They actedlikeacharm, My hair is as it was thir- 
ty years ago. If you wish a reference from me, I will give it wil- 
lingly.” 

REPUTATION ESTABLISHED. 


8. RANDALL, Esq., Sullivansville, N. Y., says in a letter recent- 
ly, of Mrs. S. A. Allen's Zylobalsamum: “It is the best dressing 
for the hair we can get, and the most called for. Her Hair Re- 
storer is a valuable remedy for baldness and greyness. I could 
procure many testimonials, but their fame is already too well 
established to require them." 


PERFECTLY SATISFACTORY. 


vy. Jas. Hoyt, Pastor of First Presbyterian church, Orange, 
xy, writes: “I haye used Mrs. 8. A. Allen’s Zylobalsamum or 
World's Hair Dressing with very great benefitin my family. its 
cleansing and healing 4 jes, removing dandruff, and giving 
the hair a natural and healthy tone and softness, surpass those 
of any preparation known to me.” 


REPUTATION ESTABLISHED. 


8. RANDALL, EsqQ.. Sullivansville, N. Y., says, in a letter re- 
cently, of Mrs: 8S. A. Allen's Zylobalsamum : ‘‘It is the best dress- 
ing for the hair we can get, and the mostcalled for. Her Hair 
Restorer is a valuable rem for baidness and grayness. I could 

rocure many testimonials, but their fame is already too well es- 
Published to require them.” 





> 
2” We think that if these fail to convince, nothing less than a 
trial will. Some few dealers try to sell articles on which they can 
make more profit than on these; always insist on having these. 


* Weaspire to have the best, not the lowest priced. One botfle 
of the Restorer will last a year; $1,560 per bottle. Balsam 373 
cents per bottle. 


MBS. 8, A. ALLEN’S 

"WORLD'S 
HAIR RESTORER 
) SYROBALSABLUN. 


THE GREAT UNEQUALLED PREPARATIONS. FOR 
RESTORING, INVIGORATING, BEAUTIFYING 
AND. DRESSING THE HAIR. 


Sold by Druggists throughout the World. 





DEPOT; 198 GREENWICH ST., NEW YORK. 
49—1yp 











60 THE YOUTH’S 
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mounted and well-strung. In Mr. Colt’s day, John 
the bowyer’s son will not know the meaning of his 
own name. Next door we find a goodly company 
of Fletchers at their work.” , 
“Susie looks curious now, auntie.” says Edward. 
“Step in and see these dexterous workmen point 

: - their shining arrows. Fleche is the French for ar- 

“Aunt Rosa, I read some time since achapter|... Fechers or Fletchers are arrow makers. 
upon names, which interested me much. Can you w,¥ gay off we find Peter the Archer, his shop, not 
tell me any thing more about them ?” : | Peter Archer’s shop. The archers made bows. 
“First tell me all you know upon the subject.” | Arc is the French for bow. You understand how 


YOUTHS COMPANION. 


BOSTON, 





APRIL 9, 1863. 
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For the Companion. 
THE LANGUAGE WE USE. 





“I can do that in a very short time,” said Ed- 
ward, laughing. “In old times there were no sur-| 
names, as there are now. If achild was christened | 
George, he might be called George, John’s son, to} 
distinguish him from some other George, and that | 
in time John’s son, or Dick’s son became Mr. | 
George Johnson, or Mr. John Dickson. I sup- 
pose Benson, Smithson, and all such names were | 
formed in much the same way. As John the| 
Smith’s son would be contracted into Smithson.” | 

“Have you any idea what the title Mister was | 
derived from ?” 

“I never once thought that had any meaning,” 
exclaimed Susie. “Is n’t it interesting to find that | 
so many words have a history ?” 

“J think it is, Susie. In the middle ages all the 
most difficult and delicate processes of the me- 
chanic arts were kept religiously secret. Hence in 
Evgope the arts themselves were called mysteries. 
In the English law at the present day, when a boy 
is apprenticed to a tanner, or a shoemaker, the in- 
denture, or writing, by which he is bound, stipu-| 
lates that he shall be taught the art and mystery of | 
tanning or shoemaking. In common speech mys- | 
tery became any regular occupation. 











‘In youthe he lerned hadde a good mistere 
He was a wel good Wright, a carpentere,’ 
says an old poet.” 

“A good many names have been derived from 
Wright,” Edward broke out. “Mr. Wright, Mr. 
Wheelwright, Mr. Cartwright, all derived their) 
names from their mistere.” | 

“Very likely ; we naturally class men by their | 
trades or professions. Hence the expression so 
common in old English poetry, ‘What Mister 
Wright is this?’ means, what is his employment, 
and hence condition in life? Some philologists 
refer it to the Latin word ministerium. That has | 
much the same signification as any office, employ- 
ment, or occupation. The old French or English 
word maistrie, craft, art or science, mister and 
mystery are much alike. Anciently, Master was 
used instead of Mister, Mistress instead of Mrs. 
Mister is now contracted to Mr., and used as a 
title of respect.” 

“And applied indiscriminately, too,” remarked 
Edward. ‘Many a man is called Mr. now that has 
neither a craft, art nor mastery over any thing.” 

Aunt Rosa smiled at Edward’s application of her 
words. 

“Webster,” she continued, “thinks we get our 
pronunciation of Mister from the German Meister, 
or the Dutch Meester.” 

“And Miss, auntie?” Susie just hinted. 

“Tt may be contracted from the word mistress, 
or from the Armoric word mesell or young lady, or 
Mademoiselle, the French for young lady. I will 
give you now a list of family names with their der- 
ivation,—Baxter, Webster, Brewster, Bowyer, or 
Bower, Fletcher and Archer. 

“O those last are such pretty names,” exclaimed 
Susie. 

“And Webster is such a distinguished one!” 
added Edward, in the same tone. 

“A Webster, once, Susie, was not a great states- 
man, but a weaver. Before the invention of ma- 
chines this was a very important business. The 
ancient Webbers and Weavers were, at least, in- 
dustrious and useful men.” 

“And Susie’s pretty names, now do spoil the 
romance of those.” 

“I hope I shall not, for Susie’s ideas of honest 
labor are not so false as to make her regret to learn 
that the ancestors of the Archers and Fletchers 
‘had honest and useful callings. ‘My ancestors 











came over with the conqueror,’ boasts an English | 
aristocrat. ‘And what if they did,’ remarks a re-| 
publican Yankee; ‘the Normans were only ancient | 
filibusters, who, envying the Saxons their fertile | 
island, went over and stole it.’ Baxter is a contrac- | 
tion of Bakester, a baker. Before I touch upon | 
the other names I will notice a curious fact. In all 
languages, whole classes of words are continually’ 
becoming obsolete. In Queen Elizabeth’s time | 
there were hundreds of words, all associated with 
archery, which a child then could understand, but if| 
you should take up a book of that time you would 
need an interpreter almost as mnch as if the book 
was in German. When fire-arms took the place of 
bows and arrows, all these words were dropped, ex- 
cept aim, as that could be applied to guns, also. 


French words became common in England ?” 

“Yes,” answered Edward, “those filibustering 
Normans brought them over from Normandy.” 

“T am glad to see that you remember it. In our 
walk we should find other manufacturers. Here 
they make bow strings alone. Next door they are 
finishing some beautifully ornamented quivers, or 
bow cases. To other hands the trade of making 
braces was confided. The braces protected the left 
arm from the grazing of the bow string. Simon, 
the glover! Ah! we had forgotten that the Glovers 








then were neither generals in the American service 
nor congressmen. But they were shrewd, sensible 
men, and good citizens. Hear Simon the glover | 
talk to his daughter, the fair maid of Perth. “Let 
them go, girl.” He speaks of the young noblemen 


| whose lawless lives made honest men shrink from 


their acquaintance. ‘Let them go, Catherine, those 
gallants with their jingling spurs, their plumed 
bonnets, and their trim mustaches. They are not 
of our class. My father was an honest burgher of 
Perth, and could use his needle as well as I can. 
Did there’ come war to our gates, down went 
needles, thread, and shamoy leather, and out came 
the good head piece and target from the dark nook, 
and the long lance from above the chimney.” 

“I wish such Glovers were plenty in America,” 
remarked Edward. 

“Take into consideration all the hands necessarily 
employed in forging defensive armor, shields, hel- 
mets, spears, and all offensive iron weapons; the 
glovers and the bonnet makers, and you have 
gained some idea of the great change made by the 
introduction of fire-arms.” 

“Were the bonnets like those warlike towers 
that our ladies wear now ?” roguishly asked Edward. 

“T will leave you to describe an English man’s 
bonnet to Susie,” replied Aunt Rosa, going out. 

“Consult Godey, or Frank Leslie, Susie,” said 
Edward, gravely. “I have n’t a pattern on hand, 
and besides, it would be all out of fashion if I had.” 

Mrs. P. P. BONNEY. 





VARIETY. 





ADVERTISEMENT OF A LOST DAY. 


Lost! lost! lost! 
A gem of countless price, 
Cut from the living rock, 
And graved in paradise ; 
Set round with three times eight 
Large diamonds, clear and bright, 
And each with sixty smaller ones, 
All changeful in the light. 


Lost—where the thoughtless throng 
In fashion’s mazes wind, 

Where trilleth folly’s song, 
Leaving a sting behind; 

Yet to my hand ’t was given 
A golden harp to buy, 

Such as the white robed choir attune 
To deathless minstrelsy. 


Lost! lost! lost! 
I feel all search in vain; 
That gem of countless cost 
Can ne’er be mine again ; 
I offer no reward, 
For till these heart-strings sever 
I know that Heaven intrusted gift 
Is reft away forever. 


But when the sea and land 
Like burning scroll have fied, 
I'll see it in His hand 
Who judgeth quick and dead; 
And when of scathe and loss 
That man can ne’er repair, 
The dread inquiry meets my soul, 
What shall it answer there? 
Mrs. S1GouRNEY. 
—_———__+@—_—____ 


UNIVERSAL BIOGRAPHY. 
This game may be played by any number of per- 


sons. One, by arrangement, is to leave the room. 
Meanwhile, the rest, with the knowledge of one 





another, are each to fix on some celebrated charac- 
ter. The absent person is then admitted, and is to 


address the following questions to each, beginning | 


at the right: 

1. What countryman was he ? 

2. What was his calling ? 

3. For what is he chiefly memorable? 

Suppose Robert Fulton be fixed upon, the an- 
swers may be:—1I. An American. 2. An inventor 
and navigator. 3. For bringing steam to perfec- 
tion in propelling boats. Or suppose Edmund 
Burke, the replies | be :—1. An Englishman. 
2. A statesman. 3. For his essays on the Sub- 
lime and Beautiful. It must be borne in mind 
that the last question will require some decided 
and not general answer, which must refer to some 


Let us fancy ourselves in the business part of a| particular act, event or thing. 


thriving town in those days. Ah! it is plain that 
Col. Colt is unknown here. This is not an armory, 
but a bowery. These workmen are called Bowers, 
or Bowyers. See how skilfully they fashion these 





bows, and how elegant some of them are; silver- 


If, from the answers to the queries, the questioner 
is enabled to guess the character refe: to, he or 
she must pronounce it, and, should it be correct, 
take the seat of the one questioned, who must 
then leave the room, the others each furnishing 
themselves with a fresh character. The new ques- 





tioner is then admitted, and puts the same three que- | 
ries, always commencing with the person sitting on 
the right hand of the previous questioner, so that all 
may thus be questioned in turn. : 
Should the first party questioned baffle the in- | 
quiries, the questioner must address them to the, 
next on the right hand, and so on through the | 
company, until a correct name is guessed, when the | 
one who had fixed upon it must leave the room 
and become the questioner. If the queries have | 
been put to all, without success, the same ques- | 
tioner leaves the room, and a new name is chosen, | 
It may be made a game of forfeits, | 
where parties are guilty of anachronism, or false | 
answers (which should be at once exposed by the 


as before. 


rest of the company,) and also where the question- | tn 


er addresses the queries to all unsuccessfully. 

Among juveniles, it may be made a game of re- 
ward. some older person being present to decide 
who, among those questioned, envinces the most 
correct biographical knowledge, and who among | 
the questioners is the cleverest at discovering the 
names chosen. 





PICTURES MADE BY LIGHT. 


Pictures made by the light or sun are to be com- 
monly seen in print-sellers’ windows. They are 
called photographs, which means described by 
light. ‘The discovery of taking likenesses of per- 
sons and places by means of light is very wonder- 
ful, and is being brought to great perfection. Some 
of these pictures are most beautiful. Lightning 
will sometimes leave a wonderful impression, made 
in a moment, but not so quickly rubbed out. Some 
time ago a woman, having taken refuge from a 
storm under the door of a mill at Lappion (Aisne), 
was thrown down by a stroke of lightning, but re- 
ceived no further injury, except that the figure of a 
tree hard by was found perfectly impressed upon 
her back, so that the trunk, branches and leaves 
were minutely distinguishable, the impression be- 
ing of a reddish tint. Cases of a similar descrip- 
tion have been several times recorded. Franklin, 
for instance, relates that while a man was standing 
at the door of his house, a tree opposite to him 
was struck with lightning, and he received the im- 
pression of that tree on his breast. These impres- 
sions were stamped by the lightning. 
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SAGACITY OF FOWLS. 


The following interesting fact, which occurred at 
Redruth in Cornwall, has been communicated by 
an eye-witness. 

A hen having sat on Guinea fowls’ eggs, forsook 
them when hatched. They were adopted by a fine 
Dorking cock, who watched over them with father- 
ly care. I have frequently seen them, unable to 
to mount alone the roosting place, patiently wait 
until Chanty made his appearance, then he would 
stand whilst, one at a time, they mounted on his 
back, and he would fly to the perch, settle the little 
orphan, and descend for the others. When the 
fowls were fully grown they were given away, and 





for some days were so rye as to refuse all| 


food, pining for their kind frien 

This pretty instance of animal love is worth re- 
cording for the benefit of our little friends. We 
trust they will try to show the same love to one 
another as the noble bird showed to his fondlings. 


—__——_—_+e>—____ 


“A GOOD SHEPHERD.” 


One day a shepherd noticed a few sheep stand- 
ing on a ledge of rock at Caigin cataract, on the 
river Dulnan. It was impossible that the sheep 
could extricate themselves, and although the shep- 
herd saw full well the danger he was in if he en- 
deavored to reach them, yet he resolved to make 
the attempt, and proceeded to wind his way down 
the precipice until he stood immediately above the 
sheep. While in this position, the shelf on which 
he stood suddenly gave way, and he was precipita- 
ted into the gulf below. Stunned by the fall, the 
poor fellow, in trying to save himself, vainly en- 
deavored to make head against the current, the 
sheep looking down upon their master in dismay. 
Fortunately, he was observed by some neighbors 
whoj happened to be passing, and extricated him 
from his critical position just as he was about to 
sink. The sheep were also secured.—Jnverness 
Courier. 
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MONEY WELL SPENT. 
“The first piece of money I ever had,” said a 
gentleman, showing us into his library, “I spent. for 
a book. It was the ‘Pilgrim’s Progress.’ I well 





remember how pleased I was. The pictures, the ¢ 


reading, the blank leaves were mine, and my name 
was written on one of the blank leaves at the be- 
ginning. That book laid the foundation of my li- 
brary. All the pence my uncle gave me I saved 
for books. Every book 1 bought I longed to read, 
ard that prevented my time as well as my money 
from being wasted ; for the books which I bought 
I consulted older friends about, and they were 
worth reading. And I would say to every boy and 
girl, Do not foolishly spend all your pocket money 
in other things, but lay a foundation of a good li- 
brary with it. Good books are wise and faithful 
companions.” 
—_———_+~@9>—————. 


RIDDLE OF CHARLES II. 


.The following riddle on the letter R occurs in 
Hearne’s MS. Collections, 1706: 

What's that in the Fire, and not in the Flame? 

What’s that in the Master, and not in the Dame? 

What's that in the Courtier, and not in the Clown? 

What’s that in the Country, and not in the Town? 


TW CPB o . < , ES 


“How often do you knead bread ?” asked one 
housekeeper of another. “How often? Why, I 
—_ say we need it continually,” the other re- 
plied. 

Lar in childhood, if you can, that happiness 
is not outside, but inside. A heart and a 


s2@~ A COUGH, COLD, OR IRRITATED THROAT, if ayoy, 
to progress, results in serious Pulmonary and Bronchia) afte. 


| tions, oftentimes incurable. 


BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES 


reach directly the affected parts and givé almost instant Teliy 
In Broncnitis, AstHMaA and CaTakrH they are beneficial, Th 
good effects resulting from the use of the Troches, and their me 
tended use, has caused them to be counterfeited. Be sure », 
guard against worthless imitations. OsTaIN only the Genin, 
Brown's Bronchial Troches, which have proved their eftc,. 
by a test of many years. PUBLIC SPEAKERS and SiInGERs shoul 
use the Troches. Military Officers and Soldiers who over-tax y;, 
voice, and are exposed to sudden changes, should have then 
Sold everywhere at 25 cents a box. 3~3m, 





A BEAUTIFUL PRESENT. 


Nothing is so suitable for a present, either to old or young, y 


CRAIG MICROSCOPE. 


It reveals the unseen things of creation, and shows the smal). 
est insect to be fearfully and wonderfully made. It is an 
less source of amusement, and at the same time imparts the mo, 
valuable information. 
Any child can use it, and noone, old or young, fails to be « 
lighted with it. Every household should have one of these beg;. 
tiful and instructive instruments. 
Every one who gives a child a Craig Microscope, will do thy: 
child alasting good. 5 
Price $2. Sent by mail,post-paid, for $2,25, or with six bea. 
tiful mounted ohjects, $3. 


Mounted objects at the rate of $1,50 per doz. 
C. H. WHEELER & CO., 
379 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTOy, 
Agents for New England. ‘ 





Cc. & A. SPRING, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
SEWING MACHINE NEEDLE: 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


17 HARVARD PLACE, (opposite OLD SOUTH CHURCH.) 
2il—ly 





PARTICOLAR NOTICE. 


SABBATH SCHOOLS and Private individuals’ who conte. 
plate replenishing their libraries are kindly invited to give me 
first call. I keep, in addition to my own issues, the books oj 4 
the Publishing Societies, as during the past ten years. 

The plan I have of lete adopted, of giving a trade discouniy 
Sabbath Schools, gives universal favor. Any school sending m 
thetr ewn Catalogue, and indicating the amount they wish top. 
vest, can have the selection made for them with the privilege 
returning any books they choose to reject after an examinatia, 
This new feature of trade commends itself to all our Sabba 
school friends, and I am constantly supplying libraries on ty 
principle in all parts of New England. 


34— HENRY HOYTP, 9 Cornu. 





GOULD & LINCOLN, 
59 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 


Publish the following CHOICE BOOKS FOR THE FAMIL, 

either of which will be sent by mail, post-paid, on reeeipi of i 
rice. 

i. SSSONS AT THE CROSS; or, Spiritual Truths Familia 

Exhibited in their Relations to Christ. By Samuel Hopkin 

16mo, cloth, 75 cents. 

An excellent and popular book. 

EVENINGS WITH THE DOCIRINES. By Nehemiah Adam, 

D. D. 12mo, cloth, $1,25. 

RELIGIUUS PROGRESS; Discourses on the Development ¢ 
the Christian Character. By Wm. R. Williams, D. b. lim, 
cloth, 85 cents. 

THE BETTER LAND; or, the Believer's Journey and Fum 
Home. By A. C. Thompson, D. D. 12mo, cloth, 85 cents 

KITTO'S POPULAR CYCLOPEDIA OF BIBLICAL LITER 

TURE, by John Kitto, D.D. With 500 Illustrations. 8vo, 8l:p. 

Cloth, $3,00. 

MALCOM'S NEW BIBLE DICTIONARY. By Howard Mi 
com, D. D. lémo, cloth, 60cents. 

MOTHERS OF THE WISE AND GOOD. By Jabez Burns,). 
D. 16mo, cloth, 75 cents. 

MY MOTHER; or, Recollections of Maternal Influence. By1 

ew England Clergyman. 12mo, cloth,75 cents. 

HE CHURCH IN EARNEST. By Rev.John A. James, lim, 

cloth, 40 cents. 

CHRISTIAN PROGRESS. By John A. James, 18mo, cloth, 


cents. 
MEMOIR OF GEORGE DANA BOARDMAN, late missionary» 
Burmah. With an Introductory Essay, by Wm. k. William. 
D.D. 12mo, cloth, 75 cents. 
A WREATH AROUND THE CROSS; or, Scripture Truths l- 
lustrated. By Rev. A. Morton Brown, 16mo, cloth, 60 cenu. 
A LAMP TO THE PATH; or, the Bible in the Heart, the Hom, 
and the Market-place. By W.K. Tweedie, D.D. 16mo, tli, 


63 cents. 

SEEU-TIME AND HARVEST; or, Sow Well and Reap We 
A Book for the Young. 16mo, cloth, 63 cents. 

THE GUIDING STAR; or, the Bible God's Message. By Lous 
Payson Hopkins. 16mo, cloth, 50 cents 

PLEASANT PAGES FOR YOUNG PEOPLE; or, Book of Hom 
Entertainment and Instruction. By $. Prout Newcombe. Wit 
numerous lilustrations. 16mo, cloth, 75 cents. 

KIND WORDS FOR CHILDREN, to Guide them to the Pt 
of Peace. By Rev Harvey Newcomb. 1é6mo, cloth, 42 cent. 

AGNES HOPETOUN’S SCHOOLS AND HOLIDAYS. By Ms 
Oliphant. 16mo, cloth, 63 cents. 





EVERY ONE HIS OWN PRINTER. 
SOMETHING FOR THE BOYS, 
COMBINING BOTH PLEASURE AND Provit. 

AN IRON PRINTING PRESS FOR $7,00. 
NEW AND IMPROVED PRESSES. 

THe CHEAPEST AND BEST IN THE WORLD. 








Printing OGies, Wo. Locccccvcccccccosetccocced Twelve Dollars. 
Press, 5 by 6 inches $7,00 | Can of Ink... 
1 font of type...... .3,00 m Chase.. 
Ink Roller..... + 25| Furniture.... 

MR BOK... 000 -ccvccccccecce 2% 

Ee Wi cncenbcntsaceseverenncdécagassoued $12.0 
Printing Office No. 2.........+.. Twenty-two Dollars. 

Press,8 by 12 inches...... $12,00 | Marble Slab............0++0 


One font of ty: 





errr rre rs 





Can ot Ink... 
Ch 


LOWE'S IMPROVED PRINTING PRESSES ake THE B88? 
CHEAPEST, MOST DURABLE portable Card and Job Presses et 


made, and have been awarded Silver Medals. You will find! 
Press @ source of pleasure and profit, by printing for yourself 
your neighbors. A comfortable living may be obtained in #9) 
town, city or village, with a small outlay fer press and typ 
The Press isso simple a boy or girl of twelve can do comme 
and fancy printing with ease. Cards, Bill Heads, Labels, Circ 
lars, &c., can be printed at a triflimg expense. 

PRick oF PRESSES ; No. 1, $7; No. 2, $12; No. 3, $18; No. 4,54: 
Paice oy PRrixtine Orrices, including Press: No. 1, $12; 50! 
$22; No. 3, $32; No.4, $42. 

LOWE PRESS COMPANY, 
13 WATER STREET, BOSTON. 


—— 


YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


A FAMILY. PAPER; 
DEVOTED 70 : 
Piety, Morality, Brotherly Love --- No Sectar 
anism, No Controversy. 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 
OLMSTEAD & CO., BOSTON, MASS., 
No. 22 School Street. 
PRICE, $1.00 A YEAR, PAYMENT IN ADVANCE. 


5i—ly 











clear conscience bring happiness, which no riches 
and no circumstances alone ever do. 


$1,265 will invariably be if tis not made withit 
| ome month of the commen roemmeat of the subscription yout: 
Beunp Votumus, Prics $1,2¢- 
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